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Old Car Comes Home 


Mr. Gentry was old. His car was 
old. In fact, it had been growing old with 
him for twenty-six years. 

He was living on a pension, with the 
result that he had barely enough to live 
on. Yet he had always managed to stretch 
the money far enough for gas and oil and 
taxes. 

Until this year. When the time came to 
pay the registration tax, he just couldn’t 
make it. And, of course, he’d be arrested 
if he drove the car without paying the tax. 

He waited as long as he could, hoping 
money might come from somewhere. But, 
naturally, it didn’t. And so he gave the 
car one last loving wax job and drove to 
the office of an auctioneer. He told the 
man why he had to sell, left the car with 
him, and went slowly home. 

At auction time the room was full of 
noisy people, and one old item after another 
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was quickly sold. Then it came time to sell 
Mr. Gentry’s car. 

To everyone’s surprise, the auctioneer 
didn’t offer the car for sale in the usual 
way. Instead, he made a speech. 

He explained to the crowd that the car 
belonged to an old man who badly needed 
it to get around in, but who didn’t have 
enough money to pay the registration tax. 
He told them how difficult it would be 
for the elderly gentleman to buy food and 
other needed items without the car. And 
he ended by saying, “I was wondering if, 
perhaps, instead of one of you buying the 
car, there might be several of you folks 
who would like to chip in and pay the tax?” 

There was silence after he was through. 
One or two of the elderly women were 
seen wiping their eyes. Then a man put a 
hand up. “I’ll pay half,” he said. Immedi- 
ately another man said he’d pay the other. 

“Thank you so much,” said the auction- 
eer. “I know he’ll appre——” 

Someone interrupted him. “Three of 
those tires don’t look too good,” he said. 
“Tl pay for a new one if a couple of other 
folks will help with the other two.” 

Soon the three tires were spoken for. 
And then someone, caught up in the won- 
derful spirit, asked, “How about the gas- 
oline?” 

The auctioneer checked. “Empty!” 

“Tl pay for a tankful,” said the man. 

It was a glorious thing the crowd had 
done, and everyone was feeling good about 
it. The auctioneer asked an assistant to 
drive the car away. 

He pressed on the starter. Nothing hap- 
pened! The battery was dead! 

So someone promised to buy a battery. 

By the next afternoon all the repairs 
had been made. And when the auctioneer 
drove the car up to Mr. Gentry’s house 
and told him what the crowd had done, be- 
lieve me, Mr. Gentry was the happiest man 
in town. 

Unless, perhaps, the auctioneer was even 
happier, for it’s surprising how being kind 
to people makes us even happier than it 
does them. 

Why don’t we do kind things more 
often? 

Your friend, 


a Wael 














Mike wasn’t guilty, but he was 





» @ CONDEMNED by the EVIDENCE 


By TOMMY TUCKER 


[7 WAS a cold day as Mike interrupted his 
paper route long enough for a hot choco- 
late at the drugstore. Waiting for his order, 
he glanced through a hobby magazine. 

A man sat down next to him, and noticing 
the article Mike was reading, asked, “You 
build model airplanes?” 


Mike nodded. “It’s my favorite hobby.” 

The man smiled. “Before my son died he 
used to build them. He—he was in an au- 
tomobile accident a few years ago.” 

Mike didn’t know what to say. 

The man continued, “You have quite a 
collection? of planes?” To page 17 


“Take this card to the Vogue Theater,” said the man. “The manager will show you to my office.” 
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How eleven-year-old Tommy bought 


A House 


for Grandma 


By CAROL G. HUSTED 


| asia HUNT was nine years old when 
his mother died, and he went to live with 
his grandmother. He liked living with her, 
except that they were always moving. For 
a while they would live in an apartment. 
Then they might move to still another apart- 
ment. 

But they never did find a place that was 
really big enough for them. Two dingy 
rooms behind someone else’s house or over 
a store was the best they ever had. How 
Tommy wished they could have a house 
with a bedroom all his own! Sleeping on a 
couch in the living room or on a cot in the 
kitchen was no way for a boy to live. He 
knew other boys had rooms of their own, 
and some of them had a yard and could keep 
a dog, too. “Grandma,” he would say some- 
times, “we've got to buy a house.” 

“I know, sonny,” she would reply. “I know 
this is no way to live. But we don’t have 
enough money to pay for something better. 
Someday when we have more money we 
shall see what can be done.” But Grandma 
had no idea where any more money would 
come from. 

When Tommy was eleven he could stand 
it no longer. “Grandma,” he said, “I’m going 
to buy you a house.” 


“You're a dear boy, Tommy,” Grandma 
said, kissing him on the cheek, “but how 
can a boy your size buy your old granny a 
house? Maybe, when you are a man 

“No, Granny, I'm going to get one for 
you now, and it will have a bedroom for 
each of us, and a yard.” 

“Grandma,” he called as he came into the 
house late one afternoon, “see what Mrs. Wil- 
liams paid me for helping her clean her 
basement!” Proudly he displayed two one- 
dollar bills. “Can we start looking for our 
house now, Granny?” 

Grandma was sorry to say that two dollars 
was not nearly enough money to pay for 
a house. “It will get you a nice warm shirt 
for school, though,” she said. 

Tommy was disappointed. But he kept on 
working. Always, however, Grandma said 
that the money he earned was only enough 
to buy the new pair of pants he needed, or 
a sweater, or something else for school. 

One day Tommy heard about a job sweep- 
ing out a store building. He went to see 
the owner. 

“You're kind of small for this sort of 
work, aren't you, sonny?” said the man. 

“Oh, no, sir,” Tommy replied eagerly. “I’m 
almost twelve, and I can do it.” 
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“Tell me, Tommy, why are you so eager 
for this job? I expected older boys to apply.” 

Tommy had never told anyone except 
Grandma about his desire for a house. But 
now it looked as though he would have to 
tell this man, whom he had never seen be- 
fore. He would have to make him understand 
why the job was important. So he told him 
all about it, finishing by saying, “. . . and 
if I get the job, maybe I can buy a house 
for Grandma; a house with two bedrooms 
in it, and a yard.” 

Mr. Evans listened. He didn’t say anything 





for a while, but he did write something on 
a pad of paper. Then he looked up. “Five 
dollars isn’t enough to buy a house, you 
know, lad, but you can have the job.” He 
showed Tommy where to find the brooms. 
“Come in soon and we shall see what can 
be done about a house for your Grandmother. 
I’m in the real estate business, you know.” 

Sweeping out the store building was hard 
work. Tommy thought about what the man 
had said about a house for Grandma, and 
tried to forget his aching muscles. If the 
five dollars was not enough to buy a house, 
then he would have to try to 
find a regular job. He thought 
about that awhile. How much 
would a paper boy make? He 
decided to call at the Oregonian 
office in Portland the next day 
and find out. 

“What can I do for you, 
young man?” asked the woman 
behind the desk in the newspa- 
per office. 

“I want to carry papers,” he 
said. 

“Mr. Parks is the man to see,” 
she said, and pointed to a man 
at a nearby desk. 

“And why do you want to 
carry papers?” Mr. Parks asked 
him. 

“Because Granny has to have 
a house,” said Tommy. “She’s 
getting too old to climb the 
stairs, and besides ” Tommy 
paused. 

“And besides what, Tommy?” 
the man asked kindly. 

“I'm the only one she has to 
buy her a house.” 

For the next week Tommy 
worked with another boy to 
learn the route. It took a lot 
of walking, and Tommy wished 
he had a bicycle. 

“I'm going to get a bicycle 
with my five dollars,” he told 
his grandmother one night at 
supper. ; 

“I had hoped you could save 

To page 16 
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PHOTO, COURTESY OF THE OREGONIAN 


Tommy Hunt stands with the gover- 
nor of Oregon after being chosen 
the best paper boy in Portland. 
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JOHN G. PATON 
MISSIONARY TO CANNIBALS 
CHAPTER 11 


Miracle of the Talking Wood 


ADAPTED FROM JAMES PATON 


So many requests came in asking for the rest of the 
story of the life of John Paton that we are continuing 
the narrative in this issue. 


FTER the cannibals had chased me from 
the island of Tanna, I went back to 
Scotland, where I was born. There I took a 
new wife, preached many times, and raised 
money to buy a mission launch, the Day- 
spring. 

But as soon as I could, I returned to the 
South Seas. This time I did not go to Tanna. 
Instead, I went to a small island nearby 
called Aniwa (pronounced An EE wa). 
The cannibals here were much more 
friendly, though, had I known it, there were 
some exciting times ahead for me! 

When we landed, the natives received 
us kindly, and led my wife and me to our 
new home—made of sugar cane. 

All the natives within reach assembled 
to watch us taking our food! A box at first 
served for a chair, the lid of another box 
was our table, our cooking was all done in 
the open air under a large tree, and we got 
along with amazing comfort. But the house 
was under the shelter of a coral rock, and 
we knew that if we wanted to keep well we 
would have to move to a place where there 
was more breeze. 

There was one charming hill, covered 
with trees, and from which the islands of 
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Tanna and Erromanga could be clearly seen. 
But the natives wouldn't let us build there, 
and we were forced to take another hill 
nearer the shore. 

We afterward learned that superstition 
had led the natives to sell us this site, in 
the evil hope that it would prove our ruin. 
There were several mounds on top of the 
hill, and when we cleared them away, we 
found them full of bones from cannibal 
feasts. None but their sacred men dared to 
touch them; and the natives watched us hew- 
ing and digging, certain that their gods 
would strike us dead! But we didn’t die! 
Our God was stronger than theirs. 

In leveling the site, I gathered together 
two large baskets of human bones. I said 
to a chief, “How do these bones come to be 
here?” 

And he replied with a shrug, “Ah, we are 
not like the men on Tanna. We don’t eat 
the bones!” 

Learning the language on Aniwa was 
similar to learning the language on Tanna, 
though a few natives could understand my 
Tannese, and that greatly helped me. One 
day a man, after carefully examining some- 
thing, turned to, his neighbor and said, 
“Taha tinei?” 

I inferred that he was asking, “What is 
this?” Pointing to another article, I repeated 
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their words; they smiled at each other, and 
gave me its name. 

On another occasion a man said to his 
companion, looking toward me, “Taha 
neigo?” Concluding that he was asking my 
name, I pointed toward him, and repeated 
the words, and they at once gave me their 
names. 

One incident of that time was very mem- 
orable, and God turned it to a good ac- 
count for higher ends. I often tell it as “the 
miracle of the speaking bit of wood”; and 
it has happened to other missionaries ex- 
actly as to myself. While working on the 
house, I required some nails and_ tools. 
Lifting a piece of smooth wood, I penciled 
a few words on it, and requested our old 
chief to carry it to Mrs. Paton, and she 
would send what I wanted. In blank wonder 
he innocently stared at me, and said, “But 
what do you want?” 

I replied, “The wood will tell her.” He 
looked angry, thinking that I was trying to 
make a fool out of him, and retorted, “Who 
ever heard of wood speaking?” 

By hard pleading I succeeded in persuad- 
ing him to go. He was amazed to see her 
look at the wood and then fetch the needed 
articles. He brought back the bit of wood, 
and eagerly made signs for an explanation. 


Quick as thought, the natives jumped into the sea, 
and lifting the boat onto their shoulders so the 
water couldn't get in, swam to the shore with it. 


HOMER C. NORRIS, ARTIST 





I read to him the words, and 
informed him that in the 
same way God spoke to us 
through His Book. The will 
of God was written there, 
and by and by, when he 
learned to read, he would hear God speaking 
to him from its pages, as Mrs. Paton heard 
me from the bit of wood. 

A great desire was thus awakened in the 
poor man’s soul to see the very Word of 
God printed in his own language. He 
helped me to learn words and master ideas 
with growing enthusiasm. And when my 
work of translating portions of Holy Scrip- 
ture began, his delight was unbounded and 
his help invaluable. The miracle of a speak- 
ing page was not less wonderful than that of 
speaking wood! 

In order to plaster the new house, we had 
to burn coral in a pit. The kind of coral we 
needed was about three miles away, under 
water. To get it, the natives anchored my 
boat, then dived into the sea, broke off with 
hammer and crowbar piece after piece, and 
brought it up to me, till I had a load. We 
then carried it ashore and spread it out in 
the sun to be blistered for two weeks or so. 
Having thus secured twenty or thirty boat- 
loads, and brought it around to the mission 
station, a huge pit was dug in the ground, 
dry wood piled in below, and green wood 
above to the height of several feet, and on 
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top of all the coral blocks were’ neatly laid. 
When this pile had burned for seven or 
ten days, the coral had been reduced to 
excellent lime, and the plasterwork made 
therefrom shone like marble. 

On one of these trips the natives per- 
formed an extraordinary feat. The boat, 
fully loaded, was struck heavily by a wave, 
and the reef drove a hole in her side. 
Quick as thought the crew were all in the 
sea, and, to my amazement, they bore up 
the boat with their shoulder and one hand 
while swimming and guiding us ashore with 
the other! 

As soon as I could speak a little to them 
in their own language, Mrs. Paton and I 
began to visit regularly at their villages and 
to talk to them about Jesus and His love. 
We tried also to get them to come to our 
church under the shade of the banyan tree. 
Some of the worst characters would sit 
scowling not far off, or follow us with 
loaded muskets. 

Our hearts sometimes trembled in the 
presence of imminent death, and sank 
within us, but we stood fearless in the pres- 
ence of these natives, and left all results in 
the hands of Jesus. Often I had to run into 
the arms of some savage, when his club was 
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swung or his musket leveled at my head, 
and praying to Jesus, cling around him so 
he could neither strike nor shoot me till his 
wrath cooled down, and I managed to slip 
away. Often I seized the pointed barrel and 
directed it upward, or, pleading with my 
assailant, took the gunpowder out of his 
musket in the struggle. At other times, 
nothing could be said, nothing done, but 
stand still in silent prayer, asking God to 
protect us or to prepare us for going home 
to His glory. He fulfilled His own promise 
—"I will not fail thee nor forsake thee.” 
The first Aniwan who ever came to the 
knowledge and love of Jesus was Old Chief 
Namakei, though his only brother, the sa- 
cred man of the tribe, on two occasions 
tried to shoot me. Namakei visited us a 
good deal at the Mission House, and helped 
us to learn the language. Along with him 
Chief Naswai and his wife Katua also came, 
and grew into the knowledge of the Sav- 
iour together. From being savage cannibals 
they rose before our eyes, under the influ- 
ence of the gospel, into noble and be- 
loved characters. 
Namakei brought his little daughter, his 
only child, the queen of her race, called 
To page 17 























What Cured SKIPPER? 





By HERBERT R. NELSON 


, “portigen joined the family when he was 
two months old. He was a toy Pomer- 
anian dog, and it wasn’t long before every- 
one loved him. 

One day, when he was a little over a year 
old, Mother let him out to play in the yard. 
A few minutes later a neighbor came run- 
ning to tell her that Skipper was sick. 
Everyone rushed out and found poor Skip- 
per almost as stiff as a board. Mother picked 
him up and ran inside to call the dog hos- 
pital. Daddy was away on a trip so there 
was no car to take Skipper to the hospital. 
But Cheryl called a neighbor, and soon 
Skipper was on his way. 

What had happened to the little dog? 


Skipper loves to play on the carpet with his bear. 





PHOTO BY THE AUTHOR 



























































No one knew. The doctor thought he had 
been stung by a bee, for his head was 
swollen. Bee stings are very dangerous for 
little dogs, so the doctor gave him a shot 
for bee sting. Several hours passed, and poor 
Skipper was no better. By night the doctor 
decided it was not a bee sting, but a blow 
on the head that had caused the bump. 
Skipper was paralyzed. He couldn’t stand 
up or walk. When he tried to, he fell from 
side to side. The next day the doctor said 
Skipper might as well go home, as there 
was nothing more he could do for him. 

By this time Daddy was home, so Mother, 
Ray, Cheryl, and Daddy went for Skipper. 
Everyone felt so sorry for him. 

That evening the family decided Skipper 
should go to the hospital again. Someone 
suggested another doctor, who they said was 
very kind. This new doctor gave Skipper a 
complete examination and decided the 
trouble was all due to a blow on the head. 
Ray and Cheryl were full of questions. 
“What can you do for him, doctor? Will 
he get well again? Will he ever walk again? 
How did he get hit on the head?” The 
doctor could give no assurance that Skipper 
would get well again. “Only time will tell,” 
he said. 

Skipper was placed in a cage and the 
family returned home. That night, as before, 
Ray and Cheryl prayed that Skipper would 
get well, if it were God’s will. 

It was Tuesday noon when Skipper was 
found lying on the ground. Friday afternoon 
Ray decided to find out who had hit him. 
Two doors away lived a six-year-old boy. 

To page 18 
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P WAS a year of heavy snow. The little 
South Dakota city lay smothered with the 
deep white drifts. Along the streets patient 
workmen shoveled and dug to clear the 
roads, but the streetcars had not run for 
days. 

“I don’t think the elder should try to go 
out on a night like this,’ Aunt Nellie said 
to Uncle Hale. “You know he doesn’t see 
as well as he used to.” 

They looked out into the windy night. 
The snow was lying several feet high along 
the sides of the street. A high wind whis- 
tled around the corners of the house. It 
sounded cold, very cold! 

Uncle Hale went to the door of the front 
bedroom and called, “Elder Goodman, you'd 
better skip that Bible study tonight. It’s 
windy and cold. If it starts snowing again 
there will be a real blizzard.” 

Elder Goodman emerged from the bed- 
room dressed for going out, with his fur 
cap and heavy overcoat and the little 
satchel with the books and charts he needed 
for giving the Bible study. He smiled at 
Aunt Nellie and Uncle Hale and looked out 
the window. Just then Jackie came into the 
room. 
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Suddenly Elder Goodman stumbled back several steps, almost knocking Jackie over, and out of the 
darkness came the tremendous roar of a speeding locomotive. “It was an angel!” the minister gasped. 


Jackie was twelve and lived with Aunt 
Nellie and Uncle Hale. His family lived on 
a farm in the country, and he came into 
town during the winter so he could attend 
school. 

“It does look bad, doesn’t it?” the elder 
remarked. “I wouldn’t go if that woman 
wasn't so sick. You see, she might get worse 
and die, and this series of Bible studies may 
be the last chance she will have to learn 
about God.” 

He pulled down the fur-lined tabs of his 
cap and wrapped his muffler snuggly about 
his throat. “I promised the family I'd surely 
come tonight, and they'll be expecting me. 
I'd hate to disappoint them.” 

“Let me go with Elder Goodman,” Jackie 
spoke up. “I went to school today, and it 
isn’t much worse now than it was then.” 


“It’s too bad for either of you to venturQ 


out.” Aunt Nellie shook her head. “But if 
the good elder is set on going, I'd feel 
better if you went with him.” 

Jackie hurried upstairs, and within five 
minutes he was back, dressed for the walk. 
He wore a fur cap, a sheepskin jacket, thick 
trousers and heavy leggings and overshoes. 
The two stepped out into the night and 
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By NORMA R. 


started to walk the eight blocks that lay be- 
tween their home and the place where 
Elder Goodman planned to give the study. 

They were on the east side of town be- 
yond the railroad tracks, close to the pack- 
ing house district. It was necessary to cross 
a spur of the railroad that ran to one of the 
big packing sheds. This spur was seldom 
used, and there was no marker except the 
wooden cross usually displayed at railway 
crossings. Both Elder Goodman and Jackie 
crossed this place every day, and neither of 
them had ever seen a train there. In fact, 
tonight they forgot that the rails lay under 
the snow. They weren't thinking of trains 
or railroads at all, but were talking about 
the snow. Elder Goodman loved to make 
up little object-lesson talks whenever he 
had the chance. 

“Do you know, Jackie,” he said now, 
“that in all these drifts of snow there are no 
two flakes exactly the same?” 

“You mean they’re all different? Aren't 
there ever two alike?” 

“I suppose there have never been two 
people born into this world who were ex- 
actly alike, and no two flakes of snow have 
been just alike either,” Elder Goodman ex- 


Jackie thought about this for several min- 
utes. The cold snow crunched under their 
feet. Here and there a star shone between 
the dark clouds that were scudding across 
the sky. 

Elder Goodman spoke again. “If God 
cares enough for the snowflakes so that He 
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takes special care to make each one differ- 
ent, what do you think of His care for us?” 

“I guess we should know that God cares 
for us and that He knows all about us and 
loves us.” Jackie pulled his muffler tighter 
around his throat. “I don’t think He needed 
to make all the snowflakes different. He 
could have made a few hundred kinds. That 
would surely have shown how great and 
good He is.” 

“You remember God has counted all the 
hairs on our head. He needn't have bothered 
about that either, but He did. And it shows 
us how much He is interested in every one 
of us and how much wiser and more careful 
He is than any human being.” 

The wind grew worse every minute. It 
was no longer possible to talk. The scream- 
ing blast caught away the words, and both 
of the travelers wrapped their coats closer 
about them and walked on, leaning into 
the wind. It was now only two blocks more 
to the house where they would give the 
study. 

Then the snow began to fall—large flakes, 
and driven by the icy wind, till they stung 
like hot cinders. Elder Goodman walked 
ahead, with Jackie close behind him. The 
street lamps were bright here, and they 
could see the way. 

Then suddenly Elder Goodman stumbled 
backward several steps, almost knocking 
Jackie over. And out of the night came a 
thunderous roar and a blinding light. An 
engine whizzed past so close they could have 
reached out and touched it! To page 16 
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Coon had the last laugh when 


the catcher was caught! 





PRISONER in the BEE 


i GOING coon hunting with the dogs this 
afternoon,” Tim announced to his brother, 
Bud. “Like to come along?” 

“Can't,” Bud answered, between bites of 
bread and honey. “I promised Bill and Joe 
I would meet them at the creek for swimming 
at one-thirty. They'd be disappointed if I 
didn’t turn up.” 

“Guess they would at that,” answered 
Tim, also talking between mouthfuls of 
bread and honey. 


“Where are you going?” asked Bud, as 
they rose from the lunch table. 

“I'm not sure,” Tim answered, “but I'll 
be gone about two hours. The dogs haven't 
had any fun in a long time. This is going 
to be great!” And after a brief good-by to 
his mother, Tim was on his way with Collie 
and the two hunting hounds. 

He noticed a few heavy black clouds on 
the horizon as they headed north, but thought 
little of it. 
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There would be no coons in the trees im- 
mediately near the house, Tim was sure, so 
he trudged on, and the day seemed to grow 
hotter by the minute. A mile from home 
Collie set up a furious barking and the bea- 
gles were even more excited. “Up in that 
beech! Up in that beech!” they seemed to be 
trying to tell Tim. 

Yes, there it was! Just what they had 
all hoped to find—a gray, silky coon, peer- 
ing down indignantly at the terrible rumpus 
below. 

“Well, Coon,” Tim addressed 
the animal, “Collie and Beedle 
and Tweedle can’t go up after 
you, and you won't be friendly 
and come down, so I’m coming 
after you.” 

The coon blinked. He wasn’t 
ready to give in yet. Tim shin- 
nied up the beech, excitement 
filling his veins. What would 
Bud think of his catching a coon 
like this? He’d wish he’d gone 
coon-hunting too, when he heard 
all about it. 

Two more branches and he'd 
be on a level with the coon! All 
the time the dogs were yapping 
wildly, keeping the coon almost 
dizzy, watching between them 
and the boy, who was getting 
closer by the minute. One more 
branch now, and Tim would have 
made it. Up the last few yards 
he came, perspiration pouring 
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As Bud leaned against the tree he heard 
a voice say, “I’m inside, Bud. Do some- 
thing for me. It’s horrible in here.” 








from his face. Now he was right there! 
“What a spot of luck!” he congratulated 
himself. 

But it wasn’t going to be so casy. Coon 
saw to that. The closer Tim came, the 
closer to the tip of the branch edged Coon. 
Tim felt the bough bend dangerously, and 
decided the game was up for the present. 
So he went slowly and disappointedly to a 
lower branch and waited. The dogs would 
prevent the coon from going to the ground, 
so there was no danger of the coon’s escap- 
ing. 

As he waited Tim noticed that the clouds 
were growing thicker and more threatening, 
and that they were very much closer than 
when he had first seen them. He sat whis- 
tling a tune and tapping his foot against 
the trunk of the tree. At once he realized 
that it was hollow. It was a large tree, and 
Tim thought what fun it would be to make 
a house out of it sometime when the other 
boys could come along. 

But thoughts of a tree house were very 
soon dispelled when he caught sight of 
Coon right where he wanted him. His back 
was toward him as he peered down at the 
dogs. Like lightning, up the tree Tim went. 
He reached out a hand to gain the prize, 
but just as his hand grasped the animal— 
CRASH! And Tim found himself falling 
through the hole in the tree! A piece of 
dead wood caught at his clothing and broke 
his fall, but it didn’t stop him, and as sure 
as day is day, in a moment Tim was a pris- 
oner in the bottom of the big beech! 

Horrors! Icy fingers of fear clawed at his 
spine. Would anyone ever find him here? 
Home was a mile away. No one could hear 
him, even if he yelled himself hoarse. He 
hadn’t told anyone where he was going. 
And it was so dark in there, and miserably 
stuffy and hot and eerie. The only ray of 
light came from a speck of a hole right at 
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the very ground, too low for him to put his 
mouth there to call! 

What to do? The dogs began to whine. 
This didn’t comfort him any. 

Then an idea came. “Go home, Collie!” 
he yelled at the top of his voice. “Go home, 
Collie!” Putting his ear as close to the 
ground as the room inside the tree would 
allow, he waited, listening to see whether 
there were still three voices howling, or just 
two. There were still three, going for all 
they were worth. Again Tim yelled at 
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A FROG IS NOT A MOUSE 


By MILDRED W. BRADLEY 


In blackened tissue-paper shadows 
A frog is searching here and there 

At night, amid the dewy grasses, 
To feast on luscious insect fare. 


Till pussy eyes the pudgy creature 
And lightly taps it with her paw. 

“Not like a mouse!" perhaps she ponders 
While arching up her back with awe. 


"Its body feels too cold and slimy! 
Could it be ill? Or maybe dead?" 

Thus, since the cat is disappointed, 
She steps aside and turns her head. 


The moment kitty looks around 
The frog departs . . . without a sound! 
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Collie to go home, then waited. This time 
only the two hounds were howling a duet. 
Collie had gone! But would Collie know 
what to do when he got home? 

Tim knew when night came, for the 
speck of light at the bottom of the tree 
faded and went out. The dogs howled only 
at intervals now. As the minutes dragged 
into hours the rumble of thunder grew 
closer, and from somewhere, away up above, 
spatters of rain began finding their way 
into the dark hollow! 

For lack of something better to do, Tim 
began to think of home. Would Mother 
and Dad be worrying about him? Of course 
they would. With darkness coming and no 
Tim in sight, they'd be sure that some 
disaster had occurred. What was Bud doing? 
How he wished he was around! 

Tim thought, too, of all the mean things 
he had said and done to Bud. He remem- 
bered how often he had disobeyed Mother 
and Dad, and vowed that if God would 
only get him out of that terrible nightmare, 
he would be a better boy, always! 

Later, Bud, waiting at home alone for 
Tim’s return, heard a scratching and barking 
at the back screen door. He rushed to open 
it, but there was no Tim—just Collie. Hur- 
riedly he wrote a note to tell his mother 
and father that Collie had come, and that 
he planned to get the dog to lead him to 
Tim. He dragged on his raincoat and cap 
and boots, and away he went, with Collie 
in the lead. 

Bud had never before been out on such 
a night. What if Tim had fallen from a 
tree and broken an arm or leg? What if the 
lightning Oh, horrible thought! His 
mind refused to think of it at first, but then, 
it had to. What if Tim had been killed? 
Oh, no, that could not be. He promised 
God that if Tim could only come home 
safe to them all, he would be a better 
brother in the future. 

Mother and Dad were scouring their 
property in a completely opposite direction 
from where Tim stood, legs aching because 
he could not sit or lie, imprisoned in that 
dark, sinister room. Their anxious hearts 
forced them on, though Mother was ex- 
hausted and Father weary from a hard day’s 
work. 

What was that? Bud stopped dead in his 
tracks, and Collie crouched close beside 
him. Bud held his ear intently to the wind. 
He had heard a cry. To page 19 
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Arrested for Voting 


By MERLE ZANE BAGLEY 


USAN B. ANTHONY and _ fourteen 

other women went into a voting place 

in New York State, cast ballots, and were 

arrested. As leader, Susan was tried and 

fined one hundred dollars, but refused to 

pay it. When did it happen? In 1872. Then 
only men were allowed to vote. 

Miss Anthony was born of Quaker par- 
ents in 1820 and lived to be eighty-six 
years old. During her lifetime she had many 
friends, but she also made strong enemies, 
because she pioneered for women’s rights. 
She insisted on doing many things that 
women of her day were not supposed to do. 
It’s different now. Every woman may vote. 





She can fill public offices, make speaking 
tours, the very things for which Susan B. 
Anthony was criticized. 

Miss Anthony helped to abolish slavery 
and led in the founding of temperance or- 
ganizations. 

With some other courageous women she 
started a magazine called The Revolution, 
since none of the regular magazines would 
print articles in favor of women’s rights. 
But at the end of two years this had to be 
discontinued because there was a debt of 
$10,000. Miss Anthony paid every penny 
of it. ; 

In 1936 a stamp was issued to honor her. 
The stamp catalog gives this reason, “Issued 
in honor of Susan B. Anthony in connec- 
tion with the sixteenth anniversary of the 
ratification of the nineteenth amendment 
granting suffrage to women.” This Nine- 
teenth Amendment, for which Miss An- 
thony had worked so long, was ratified in 
1920, fourteen years after her death. 

On August 25, 1955, in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, another stamp was issued honoring 
her. It is purple, the seventh of a new 
regular series, with a denomination of fifty 
cents. 

The picture on it is “reproduced from an 
original photograph furnished by the Li- 
brary of Congress.” 

Greatness is best measured by how long 
it lasts. Certainly Susan B. Anthony was a 
great woman. 
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Angel of the Crossing 
From page 11 





“It was an angel!” the older man ex- 
claimed, and Jackie heard him, but his voice 
was caught away by the shrieking wind. A 
few minutes later in the home where they 
had come to give the Bible study Elder 
Goodman told what had happened. 

“I was bent forward into the wind, with 
all my attention fixed on keeping straight 
ahead through the blinding snow. Jackie 
was following me. I saw nothing and heard 
nothing but the fierce wind. Then suddenly 
a hand was laid on my chest. It was as 
though a giant had laid his great hand 
against me and pushed me. I ran backward 
several steps just as the engine roared 
past.” 

“It must have been one of God’s angels 
at the crossing,” Jackie spoke up. “He was 
sent to take care of us.” 

That night the Bible study was most 
tenderly given and gladly received. Faith 
entered into the sick woman, and she began 
to get better. And the angel of the cross- 
ing was surely there with a smile on his 
face and satisfaction in his heart. 


A House for Grandma 
From page 5 


that money, Tommy,” she said. “But you do 
need a bicycle. A good one costs more than 
five dollars, though.” 

“Maybe not. There is going to be a 
bicycle auction at the police station soon. 
Maybe I can get one there for five dollars. 
Some of the other boys have.” 

Tommy got his bike—and the work went 
much faster after that. 

“Now that I have a steady job, and a 
good bike, I had better see Mr. Evans about 
that house,” he told his grandma one night. 

“Do you mean Mr. Evans, the real estate 
man?” she asked. “What house do you have 
to see him about?” 

“The day Mr. Evans hired me to sweep 
out his store, he told me to come back real 
soon and see him about a house. Maybe I 
will have time to see him on Monday before 
I deliver my papers.” 

“I’ve been hoping you would come,” Mr. 
Evans said when Tommy entered his office 
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Monday afternoon. “I have a house that 
might interest you.” 

Tommy stood speechless. He had to be 
sure he had heard correctly. “A-a-a house? 
For me?” 

“Yes, Tommy. Do you have time to take 
a look at it now? Maybe we could drive 
around and pick up your grandmother and 
show it to her too.” 

“Let's go!” said Tommy. 

The house was small, but it had a yard, 
and there were two bedrooms. Tommy 
didn’t mind that the house needed a new 
coat of paint, nor that the rooms weren't 
large. There was no big house in front and 
there weren't any stairs to climb. Hastily 
he examined each of the rooms, and then 
went outside. A freight train rumbling past 
the back yard seemed to say, “Your house— 
your house—your house.” 

“A doghouse would fit right next to the 
back porch there,” he thought, and reached 
down to pet an imaginary dog that had 
jumped up on him. 

“But how could we pay for the house?” 
Grandma asked. “The payments would be 
more than the rent we are now paying. I 
have a hard time making ends meet as it 
is 

“I could help, Tommy offered quickly. 
“I have my paper route, you know.” 

“Bless you, sonny.” Grandma put her arm 
around his shoulders. “You are such a good 
boy.” 

“Are you willing to spend your paper 
money each month to make payments on 
the house, Tommy?” Mr. Evans asked. 

“Oh, yes,” said the boy. 

And for three years Tommy faithfully 
carried the afternoon paper. When his cus- 
tomers asked him on payday what special 
project his money was going for that month, 
his answer was always the same, “I give my 
money to Grandma to pay for our house.” 

“Yes,” his manager answered many a 
curious customer. “Tommy does make the 
payments on his grandmother’s house. He 
has paid for it nearly all himself.” 

Just before Tommy left his paper route 
for a better-paying job, he was chosen as 
the outstanding paper boy in his city. His 
picture was taken with the governor of the 
State of Oregon, who had also started as a 
paper boy. 

But Tommy’s greatest reward for his 
faithful service was the little house he had 
bought for Grandma. 
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Condemned by the Evidence 
From page 3 
Mike nodded, and answered, as his order 


came, “About twenty, now. One has a wing- 
span of nearly five feet. I’m still working on 
it.” The man’s sandwich came, and nothing 
more was said until Mike started to leave. 
Then the man turned to him. 

“Here. Take this card and go to the 
Vogue Theater. The manager will take you 
to my office. My son had a box of model- 
plane equipment, and I’ve been wondering 
what to do with it. A boy like you would 
enjoy it very much. I want you to have it.” 

Mike was astonished, but took the card, 
thanked the man several times, and left. 
The Vogue Theater was right on his paper 
route. Some minutes later he parked his 
bike outside, and holding the card carefully 
in his hand, went to the ticket window. 
The manager was there and took the card. 
He nodded, and motioned for Mike to fol- 
low him. 

The box was marvelous: it was filled with 
knives, paint, applicators, and other equip- 
ment which would cost Mike many dollars 
if he had to buy everything. 

When he reached home he took the box 
from the carrier on his bike and hurried 
inside. He wanted to begin work immedi- 
ately with this new equipment, but instead, 
he turned to the Mission Quarterly. Mrs. 
Kinney, the Sabbath school leader, had 
asked him to read the mission story the 
next Sabbath, and he wanted to know it 
well, so he would not make mistakes. 

He'd been going over it for some time 
when the telephone rang and he answered 
it. “This is Mrs. Kinney,” the voice said. 
There was an awkward pause, then, “Mike, 
I suppose I should talk to your parents 
first, but ” she hesitated, and finally 
continued, “well, it’s just that I think it best 
if you did not give the mission story next 
Sabbath.” 

“But I’ve got it all prepared. All evening 
I've worked on it,” Mike said, bewildered. 

“I think it would be better if you did not 
give it,” Mrs. Kinney said firmly, and added 
too quickly, “I'll find someone else,” and 
hung up. Mike stared at the telephone, then 
told his father about it. 

“I don’t understand that,” his father said. 
“You've spent several hours on the story. 
You've got it perfect. And we made special 
arrangements so we could be at the church 





next Sabbath, postponing the trip and ev- 
erything. I think I'll have a talk with Mrs. 
Kinney.” 

When he returned from the telephone, 
he was upset. “What did you do this after- 
noon, Mike?” 

Mike told him. “Did you go to a show?” 
his dad asked. 

“What? No! Of course not!” 

“Mrs. Kinney said she saw you go into 
the Vogue Theater. She doesn’t think Ad- 
ventist boys who go to theaters should take 
part at Sabbath school. I don’t either.” 

“But Dad—I didn’t. . . .” Mike suddenly 
realized what had happened. Quickly he ex- 
plained about going through the theater for 
the airplane equipment. 

Dad smiled when he was finished, but, 
he pointed out that the story had its serious 
side. “You can see how much harm can 
come from even looking as though we are 
doing wrong. It would have been better if 
you had waited outside for the manager to 
get the box for you, and not to have en- 
tered.” 

Mike nodded. “There’s a place in the 
Bible that says one should avoid even the 
appearance of evil, isn’t there?” 

His father agreed, and the two sat in 
thoughtful silence for a moment or two, 
realizing that as Christians they were obli- 
gated to be very careful in all they did. 


Miracle of the Talking Wood 
From page 8 


Litsi-Sora (‘“Litsi the Great”) and said, “I 
want to leave my Litsi with you. I want you 
to train her for Jesus.” 

She was a very intelligent child, learned 
things like any white girl, and soon became 
quite a help to Mrs. Paton. On seeing his 
niece dressed and so smart looking, the old 
chief’s only brother, the sacred man, who 
had attempted to shoot me, also brought 
his child, Litsi Sisi (“the Little’) to be 
trained like her cousin. The mothers of 
both were dead. The children reported all 
they saw, and all we taught them, and so 
their fathers became more deeply interested 
in our work, and the news of the gospel 
spread far and wide. Soon we had many 
other orphans too. 

Our earlier Sabbath services were sad 
affairs. Every man came armed—indeed, 
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every man slept with his weapons of war 
at his side—and bow and arrow, spear and 
tomahawk, club and musket, were always 
ready for action. On fair days we assembled 
under the banyan tree, on rainy days in a 
native hut partly built for the purpose. One 
or two seemed to listen, but the most lay 
about on their backs or sides, smoking, talk- 
ing, sleeping! 

At first we always fed them a meal when 
the meeting was over. But after a while we 
stopped this, and at once the audiences 
went down to two or three; but these ac- 
tually came to learn, and a better tone be- 
gan immediately to pervade the service. 

Amid our frequent trials and dangers in 
those earlier times on Aniwa, our little 
orphans often warned us privately and 
saved our lives from cruel plots. When, in 
baffled rage, our enemies demanded who 
had revealed things to us, I always said, 
“It was a little bird from the bush.” So the 
dear children grew to have perfect confi- 
dence in us. They knew we would not 
betray them, and they considered them- 
selves the guardians of our lives. 

Some people think heathenism isn’t 
really too bad. But let me tell you what it 
is like. 

One of the darkest and most hideous 
blots on heathenism is the way parents 
sometimes kill their own children. Three 
cases came to our knowledge on Aniwa and 
we publicly criticized them. A young hus- 
band who had been jealous of his wife, 
buried their little son alive as soon as he 
was born. An old Tanna woman, who had 
no children living, having at last a fine 
healthy boy born to her, threw him into the 
sea before anyone could interfere to save. 
And a savage, in anger with his wife, 
snatched her baby from her arms, hid him- 
self in the bush till night, and returned 
without the child, refusing to give any ex- 
planation, except that he was dead and 
buried. Praise be to God, these three mur- 
derers of their own children were by and 
by touched with the story of Jesus, became 
members of the church, and each adopted 
little orphan children, toward whom they 
continued to show the most tender affection 
and care. 

Wife murder was also considered quite 
lawful. In one of our inland villages a man 
shot his wife and she died. He was not in 
any way punished or disrespected by the 
people of his village, but went out and in 
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among them as usual, and took home an- 
other woman as his wife a few weeks there- 
after. His second wife began to attend 
church and school regularly with her chil- 
dren, and at last he also came along with 
them, changing very manifestly from his 
sullen and savage former self. He became a 
church member and took part in the Lord’s 
Supper. 

It would give a wonderful shock, I sup- 
pose, to many halfway Christians to be 
told that nine or ten converted murderers 
were partaking with them of the Holy Com- 
munion of Jesus! But God is “mighty to 
save.” He reads the heart, and it may be 
that He has much more reason to be 
shocked by the presence of some of the so- 
called civilized Christians. 

Sometimes the heathen customs got me 
into some very amusing experiences. Next 
week I'll tell you how I helped a man elope 
with the girl he loved. 

(To be continued ) 


What Cured Skipper? 
From page 9 


He came over to watch Ray work on his 
hot rod. So it was that Ray learned from this 
boy that he had hit Skipper on the head 
with a club. 

Friday evening at sundown worship the 
family talked about Skipper. “If God sees 
the sparrows fall,” said one of the children, 
“did He see Skipper fall?” Why did. this 
happen to Skipper, who was such a good 
dog and liked by everyone who knew him? 
Why did God let the boy hit him? Was 
there a reason? Everyone knew that it was 
Satan who put it into the heart of the boy 
to hit Skipper. Why didn’t God stop him? 

Everyone looked to Daddy for the an- 
swer. Thus it was that Daddy suggested that 
maybe the family had made Skipper a little 
idol. God doesn’t want us to have an idol, 
even if it is a dog. Sometimes God permits 
things to happen to cause us to think. Yes, 
everyone agreed, they loved Skipper, and 
he did get a lot of attention. So the family 
discussed it for some time. 

How was Skipper now? Mother had tele- 
phoned the doctor that afternoon, and there 
was no change. In fact, she felt the doctor 
wasn’t too sure Skipper would walk again. 
So as the family knelt, each one prayed 




















that God would remember Skipper—that 
the family would not make an idol of him; 
that God, who loves all His creatures, would 
make it possible for Skipper to run and 
play again. 

Daddy had to preach in another city next 
morning, and took Ray with him. When 
they returned in the afternoon they found 
Mother and Cheryl all smiles. “Skipper is 
walking,” were the first words of greeting. 
Sure enough, when the family arrived at 
the hospital Skipper was standing in his 
cage. In fact, he was jumping all over as he 
recognized everyone. 

Tuesday afternoon Daddy and Cheryl 
went to bring Skipper home. The young 
man who cared for the dogs told Daddy 
that on Friday he wouldn’t have given a 
dime for Skipper’s chance to get well, but 
that on Friday night a strange change had 
come. The office girl said the same thing. 
What happened? The family knew. Jesus 
answered the prayers of a little girl and her 
brother. 

Yes, Jesus loves our pets. He knows all 
about them, and He does answer our 
prayers. 

Skipper is home now, playing with his 
teddy bear and sleeping in his own little 
box. 


Prisoner in the Beech Tree 
From page 14 


They were close to a beech tree, and the 
hounds bounded forward to lick Bud on 
every available licking place. “Where's 
Tim? Where’s Tim?” Bud demanded of 
them, but they only licked him again, 
which was no good to Bud. He placed his 
hands to his mouth and shouted Tim’s name, 
and right close to him came a muffled reply, 
“I'm inside the hollow beech, Bud. For 
pity’s sake do something for me. I’m soaking 
wet and my legs are paralyzed. It’s horrible 
in here.” 

“Are you hurt, Tim?” 

“No, I’m not. Get me out.” 

But Bud had neither rope nor ax nor any- 
thing else that might assist him. 

“You keep calm,” he called. “I'll go and 
get Mother and Dad. They are looking 
for you, too.” 

Bud found Mother and Dad in the house, 
for they had come in for a minute to see 
whether Tim had returned. Dad and sev- 


eral neighbors set out with Collie to guide 
them again. Bud protested wildly that he 
should go, to show the way, but he was 
shivering and soaked, and Mother and Dad 
feared he would be ill if he went out into 
the storm again. There were so many beech 
trees and the property was so large that 
Bud could give only a vague idea where 
they would find Tim. 

Collie went ahead, but the strain of racing 
back and forth was beginning to show. 
After a short run he lay down and would 


not budge. 
There was a faint yapping in the 
distance. Father lifted his ear to the 


wind, as Bud had done earlier in the night, 
and he felt certain that that would be one 
of the hounds. Away the search party hur- 
ried. 

“You there, Tim?” yelled Father. The 
only response was a howl from the hounds. 
Again he called, and again. Suddenly, right 
close to him came a muffled cry that was 
half a sob. “I’m here, Father. Right here. 
You must be close to me, because I can 
hear your voice plainly.” 

Relief flooded the hearts of the anxious 
searchers. The problem at hand, then, was 
to free the prisoner. They could use the ax 
or saw they had brought, but Tim could 
not move, and using the sharp tools might 
prove dangerous for him. Heavy blows 
from the ax would be necessary to cut into 
the tree, and in so doing a soft spot might 
give way suddenly and the ax hit Tim. If 
the tree fell too soon, Tim could probably 
be injured more than by a blow from the ax. 
The saw presented just about equal difficul- 
ties. 

There was only one sensible way out, and 
that was to use the rope. But even that 
had its drawbacks. How straight was the 
tunnel in the tree? If pieces of old wood 
jutted into the center of the tree, would 
the rope find its way to Tim? The boy was 
very tired by now. Would he be able to 
hold onto the rope? Would he be able to 
find it if it was let down and did not touch 
him? It could catch on a small stake right 
above his head, and he could not reach high 
enough to get it. 

The youngest man in the party volun- 
teered to take the rope up the tree. Then it 
was decided a second man should go to 
hold a light and render any other necessary 
assistance. The beech was wet and slippery, 

To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


IV—The First Persecution 


(APRIL 27) 


Memory VERSE: “There is none other name 
under heaven given among men, whereby we 
must be saved” (Acts 4:12). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the Bible account of the apostles’ first 
persecution as told in Acts 4:1-22. Learn the 
memory verse and be sure to review it each day. 


SUNDAY 
Peter and John Arrested 


Open your Bible to Acts 4. 

Not all who saw the miracle and heard the 
powerful preaching of the apostles were happy 
at the good news of a risen Saviour. The reli- 
gious leaders were furious at the growing popu- 
larity of this new belief. They were more than 
furious—they were afraid. If this kept on they 
would lose the confidence of the people. It must 
be stopped! They must act quickly, too. Read of 
their anxiety in verses 1 and 2. 

The Sadducees believed and taught that 
there was no such thing as a resurrection, and 
you can imagine how they felt when they heard 
Peter telling everyone that Jesus had been res- 
urrected and that it was His power that had 
made possible the miracle of the tongues and of 
the healing of the lame man! Find how they 
temporarily put a stop to the disciples’ work in 
verse 3. 

Even had the apostles never been freed from 
the prison, nothing could undo the work they 
had done, however. Look in verse 4 and see how 
many had accepted the truth of Jesus. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apos- 
tles, p. 69, pars. 4, 5. 

THINK how much evil 
responsible for. 

Pray that you may give no place to jealousy 
in your life. 


jealousy has been 


MONDAY 


The Accusation 

Open your Bible to Acts 4. 

Look in verses 5 and 6 and see who were as- 
sembled for the trial on the morning after the 
arrest. The priests remembered the cowardice 
of Peter at the trial of Christ, and they felt 
quite sure that they would have no difficulty 
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whatever in frightening him into silence now. 
However, they did not reckon with the fact that 
the converted, Spirit-filled Peter was a very 
different man from the impetuous cowardly Peter 
before the crucifixion. 

With all the pomp and dignity they could 
muster, and with a great show of ceremony, they 
addressed the apostles. Find the question they 
put to them in verse 7. 

“Hitherto the priests had avoided mentioning 
the crucifixion or the resurrection of Jesus. But 
now, in fulfilment of their purpose, they were 
forced to inquire of the accused how the cure of 
the impotent man had been accomplished.’’— 
The Acts of the Apostles, p. 63. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apos- 
tles, p. 62, par. 2; p. 63, par. 1 

THINK of the situation in which the apostles 
found themselves. Did it take courage to stand 
up for Christ in the face of all those men of dig- 
nity and position? 

Pray that you may have the courage to stand 
for Christ as they did. 

TUESDAY 
Peter Speaks Up 

Open your Bible to Acts 4. 

If they were expecting Peter to be overawed 
and cowardly, the priests were in for a surprise. 
Peter was ready to defend his cause. In verse 8 
find the reason why the disciple could speak so 
boldly. 

In clear language Peter told them that it was 
by the power and in the name of Jesus, whom 
they had crucified, that the cripple had been 
healed. He pointed out to them that the One 
whom they had rejected and persecuted was the 
One who had given the power to perform the 
miracle. 

He went further than that. What else did he 
say about the sacred name of Jesus in verse 12? 

The priests and rulers were confused. They 
did not expect this. Look in verse 13 and see 
what they noticed about the disciples. 

“The light and love and power of an indwell- 
ing Christ shone out through them, so that men, 
beholding, marveled.”—The Acts of the Apos- 
tles, p. 65. 

They were afraid, too, what the outcome 
might be. Something else gave weight to the 
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bold words of Peter and John. Find what that 
was in verse 14. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apos- 
tles, p. 63, par. 4; p. 65, par. 2. 

THINK of the courage Peter showed as he 
boldly told the truth. 

Pray for courage to speak the truth as he did. 

WEDNESDAY 

The Priests Try to Stop the Disciples From 
Preaching 

Open your Bible to Acts 4. 

What should they do? The priests and rulers 


looked at one another in consternation. They 
would have to think and talk this matter over. 


a & Read what they told the disciples to do in verse 
af. 
« 


“In order to conceal their perplexity, the 
priests and rulers ordered the apostles to be 
taken away, that they might counsel among 
themselves. They all agreed that it would be 
useless to deny that the man had been healed. 
Gladly would they have covered up the miracle 
by falsehoods; but this was impossible, for it 
had been wrought in the full light of day, before 
a multitude of people, and had already come to 
the knowledge of thousands. They felt that the 
work of the disciples must be stopped, or Jesus 
would gain many followers. Their own disgrace 
would follow; for they would be held guilty 
of the murder of the Son of God.”—The Acts of 
the Apostles, p. 66. 

Read in verse 18 what they finally decided 
to do. 

Then they called for Peter and John to be 
brought into the council chamber again and 
told them not to speak or teach at all in the 
name of Jesus. 

But that was not going to put an end to 
the work of these daring disciples. Read Peter’s 
and John’s bold words in verses 19 and 20. 

In those few inspired words they declared 
the great truth that the authority of men can 
never be greater than the authority of God. 











The boldness of their words must have made 
the priests tremble, but with a few parting 
threats and admonitions not to preach in Jesus’ 
name again they let the daring disciples go. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apos- 
tles, p. 66, par. 3; p. 67, par. 1. 

THINK how impossible it is to stop the work 
of God. 

Pray that you may acknowledge the author- 
ity of God above all others. 


THURSDAY 


The Work Goes On 

Open your Bible to Acts 4. 

Back with the rest of the disciples, Peter and 
John gave a report of all that had taken place. 
The others were relieved to see them, for they 
had feared that the disciples might be given the 
same treatment that had been meted out to 
Christ, and they had spent the night praying 
for them. 

They joined in prayer as a united company, 
and praised God for what He had done, praying 
again for the Holy Spirit. Read verses 29 and 
30 and see what special request they made. 
Now read verse 31 and see how their prayer was 
answered. 

The persecution did not stop the work of the 
gospel, nor the power with which the missionar- 
ies preached Christ’s resurrection. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apos- 
tles, p. 67, par. 4. 

THINK of how the apostles were given new 
courage and strength when they united in a 
prayer band to ask for it. 

Pray that you may have courage to go on 
when people and circumstances seem all against 
you. 

FRIDAY 


These eleven questions will help you review 
what you have learned this week. Look up the 
answers you don’t know. 
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Peter fearlessly told the priests 
that it was by the name of Jesus, 
whom they had crucified, that the 
lame man had been able to walk. 
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1. Why were the Sadducees upset by the dis- 
ciples’ preaching? (Acts 4:1, 2.) 

2. What did the priests and captain of the 
Temple do to the disciples? (Acts 4:3.) 

3. How many believers were there at this 
time? (Acts 4:4.) 

4. Where were the disciples taken the morn- 
ing after their arrest? (Acts 4:5, 6.) 

5. What were they asked? (Acts 4:7.) 

6. How did Peter answer the question? (Acts 
4:8-10.) 

7. What did Peter say about the name of 
Jesus? (Acts 4:12.) 

8. What did their accusers tell the disciples 
after the conference they held among them- 
selves? (Acts 4:17, 18.) 

9. How did Peter reply to this command? 
(Acts 4:19, 20.) 

10. When Peter and John again joined the 
rest of the disciples what did they all unite in 
doing? (Acts 4:23, 24.) 

11. How was their prayer answered? (Acts 
4:31.) 

Do you know your memory verse? 





Prisoner in the Beech Tree 
From page 19 


and it was some time before the man 
reached the opening. 

At last the rope touched Tim’s wet, stiff 
face, and grabbing it with his last strength, 
up the tree he was dragged. The branch on 
which his clothes had caught the afternoon 
before, put out its wicked hands to scratch 
him badly. He had been pleased with it the 
first time for breaking his fall, but this was 
different. Yes, going up was very different, 
he decided. He wondered whether his legs 
were still there. Once he left the ground 
he couldn’t feel anything where his legs 
used to be. Would he ever be able to walk 
again? The main thing right now was to 
get out of the tree, and to get out of there 
he had to hold on, so he stopped wondering 
about everything and concentrated on hold- 
ing on. 

“Pull hard,” he pleaded in a very tired, 
anxious voice. There! He made it. He was 
let down by the rope to Father's eager 
arms. It was then that Tim could hold 
himself together no longer, and there was a 
flood of tears that was almost equal to the 





soaking rains that had found their way into 
the prison house. 

Father and the men took turns carrying 
Tim home. The first streaks of dawn were 
shining through the last of the storm clouds 
as the tired searchers and the weary boy 
reached home. What a home coming! 

Bud and Mother hovered over Tim’s bed 
when the doctor came. He said that fifteen 
hours in a damp, hollow tree, standing in 
one position all the time, couldn’t be good 
for anyone, but Tim was young and in a 
few days he would be as right as well, 
as right as RAIN! Tim didn’t want to hear 
about rain again in a long time. 

Tim slept, and soon he was in a blissful 
dreamland, where all hollow beeches were 
prohibited! 

As Bud watched him sleeping, when he 
crept into the room every now and then, 
he remembered how he had thought in the 
night that Tim might be dead, and he 
remembered, too, that he had vowed if 
Tim should come home safely, he would be 
a kinder and more considerate brother. 
When Mother and Dad tiptoed into the 
room, they remembered how they had 
prayed for Tim’s safe return, and how they 
had promised to themselves and God that 
they would do everything in their power 
to help Tim grow into a good man, if only 
he could be spared to them. : 

Late in the afternoon Tim opened his 
eyes and smiled. Standing over his bed 
were Father, Mother, and Bud, and when 
he saw them all there, he remembered that 
he must be a better brother and son, be- 
cause God had heard his cry. No one said a 
word about what they had promised, but 
everyone seemed to understand what had 
been in the other's heart. 

And the coon? Oh, yes. It got away! 
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IN NATURE STUDY 
By Edwin E. Steele, Jr. 


Have you ever taken a hike with a mountain lion? Have you seen 
his eyes in the dark? Were you ever a friend to a mouse? Have you 
found a field-mouse warehouse? If you have never done these or 
many more interesting things, read Growing Pains in Nature Study. 


Clothbound sé. 500 


TALES FROM AFRICA 


By Josephine Cunnington Edwards 








These stories will cause you to live right with the missionary who 
is telling them. You will see the lion that jumped over the moon 
and the boy who whipped the leopard. You’ll understand why 
Johnny Baboon goes to church and why God speaks and the earth 
trembles. All these and many other stories with illustrations will 
make interesting reading in this 255-page book. 


Clothbound ; _ $3.00 


JOE-JOE THE MONKEY 


By Bonnie K. Tillman 










Take a ride with Joe-Joe on the back of his 
friend the bear. Watch Joe-Joe play with his 
best friend, the yellow kitten. See this 
lovable monkey in action from morn- 
ing till night. Laugh at his funny 
antics. This book will bring you much 
happy reading. 


Clothbound _. $1.50 


Order from your Book 
and Bible House— 


Mailing expense 15¢ for the first 
book and 5¢ for each additional 


book. 


Southern Publishing Association 
Nashville 2, Tennessee 
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LOONY, the LOON, No. 3~By Harry Baerg 


COPYRIGHT, 1957, BY REVIEW AND HERALD. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 








1. After the eagle’s second attack Loony, with a few 
feathers missing, plunged to a much greater depth 
and swam in the opposite direction to fool her pur- 
suer. 2. After staying under water for nearly a min- 
ute she cautiously poked her bill out near an old 








snag and got a breath of air. Slowly raising her head, 
she looked around and saw the eagle searching for 
her farther on. Soon he left. 3. Loony’s nest was 
built on a small island in the lake. It was near the 
shore, because Loony was hardly able to walk. 











4. She was very watchful, and when she saw a canoe 
or other sign of danger she would slip quietly off 
her nest, dive under water, and come up far away 
from the nest so none would suspect its presence. 
5. One day while she was feeding, a muskrat came 








and rolled one of the eggs into the water and swam 
off with it. Loony did not give it a chance to take 
the other one. 6. A day later there was a thin 
whistling and peeping in the nest as the chick 
pecked the shell open to get its first breath of air. 





mother was away, but it could swim almost at birth, 
and one day while in the water the muskrat came 
back and got between it and the nest. 8. The musk- 
rat did not need to eat meat, but he thought this 
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young loon would taste even better than the egg, 
and tried to catch it. 9. As the young loon dashed 
about calling loudly for help, Loony heard the 
distress call and realized that the youngster must 
be in serious trouble and needed his mother. 





